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protagonist, a paranoid world in which ob- 
jects are genuinely possessed by his contra- 
dictory impulses. Keaton’s world is never 
rendered in the usual “dream imagery” of 
surrealism, but made up of the same homely 
backgrounds and details which Sennett had 
used for his own purposes. Yet Keaton’s 
presence in these settings creates another 
world, with an atmosphere like that of an- 
other planet a thousand light years removed 
from ours, where even the light seems less 
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direct—reflected, like lunar light, from an- 
other source. Like Chaplin, Keaton suc- 
ceeded in creating his own universe, but a 
universe keeping a much lower temperature, 
a place curiously barren of moral impedi- 
menta; for Keaton is not moral like Chap- 
lin, nor premoral as Langdon was, but be- 
yond morality, as beyond the pleasure prin- 
ciple. If the standards are no longer human, 
no longer are the goals or achievements 
those of ordinary men. 


CHRISTOPHER BISHOP 


An Interview with Buster Keaton 


Our readers would be very interested to know 
how you got into motion pictures. 

Well, I was born with a show. My parents 
were already in vaudeville. When I was four 
years old I became a regular. When I was 
twenty-one we decided to try another branch 
of show business and told our representative 
to see what he could do and he immediately 
got me signed to the Winter Garden in New 
York, which was the Schubert’s Theater for 
“The Passing Show of 1917.” 

This was an annual show? 

Yes, it always started in the summer and 
generally ran for, oh, about six months in New 
York and a year and a half on the road. The 
Winter Garden was Al Jolson’s home, and the 
show I was supposed to go in would have 
starred the Howard Brothers. But anyhow, 
they signed me for that show and I was walk- 
ing down Broadway—down along Eighth or 
some place~and I met an old vaudevillian, 
and he was with Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle 


and he told me that he took his make-up off 
for awhile and was going to try running a mo- 
tion picture company for Joe Schenck who was 
producing pictures with Norma Talmadge and 
Constance Talmadge at the Colony Studio on 
48th Street in New York, and that he had just 
signed Arbuckle from Sennett. And Roscoe 
asked me if I had ever been in a motion pic- 
ture, and I said no I hadn’t even been in a 
studio. And he said, well come on down to 
the studio Monday and do a scene with me or 
two and see how you like it. I said, well re- 
hearsals don’t start for another week or so, so 
I'll be down. I went down there and I worked 
in it. The first time I ever walked in front of 
a motion picture camera—that scene is in the 
finished motion picture and instead of doing 
just a bit he carried me all the way through it. 

This was The Butcher Boy? 

Yes, The Butcher Boy. So I was very inter- 
ested in it—the mechanics of it. I wanted to 
know how that picture got put together through 
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the cutting room, and the mechanics of the 
camera, which fascinated me the most. 

What part did you play? 

Oh, in those two-reelers, they didn’t bother 
to give you any character or name or anything, 
things just started happening. 

Where was the studio at that time? 

Forty-eighth Street between Second and 
Third Avenues in New York. 

They were shooting this in a studio—not on 
location? 

Yes, but we did in good weather sneak out 
and shoot exteriors. Well we stayed there and 
shot pictures until October—I went in in May— 
and altogether I think we made six pictures 
there—in the East. Then Arbuckle persuaded 
Joe Schenck that the East was no place for our 
type of motion picture—we needed too many 
exteriors and changes of scenery, while in New 
York in that neighborhood you were kind of 
helpless. 

How many were there in the Arbuckle com- 
pany at that time? 

Oh, there'd be a standard troupe. Your cast 
were always your leading lady, your villain, 


Keaton Films Available for Rental 


The Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 
West 53rd St., New York 19, N.Y., has rental 
prints of Cops (1922), The Balloonatic (1923), 
and The General (1927). Film Classics Ex- 
change, 8163 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 
46, Calif., has rental prints of The Haunted 
House (1921) and Roaring Rails, a 4-reel 
abridgement of The General. 

The Museum also has in its archives and 
sometimes shows, although it can not rent them, 
Our Hospitality (1923), Sherlock Jr. (1924), 
The Navigator (1924), and What! No Beer? 
(1933). The George Eastman House, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., has but can not rent Go West (1925), 
The General (1927), and The Cameraman 
(1928). 

At present, Mr. Keaton tells us, plans are 
afoot to put musical scores on his early films 
and release them for television showing. 


and you always carried a handful of bit people 
—they were cops or whatever you wanted them 
to be—you certainly had two to three in the 
scenario department helping you lay out pic- 
tures, you had a cutter, you had a camera man— 
two camera men. It’s just done on a bigger scale 
today, that’s all. 

Did all these films star Arbuckle? 

At that time, yes. I was just one of his fea- 
ture players. I stayed with him until the spring 
of ’18 when I went into the Army, into the In- 
fantry, the 40th Infantry Division. I was in 
France seven months. I was released the fol- 
lowing May, 1919, and went back and made 
just two more pictures with Arbuckle when Joe 
Schenck sold Arbuckle to Paramount, and then 
turned Arbuckle’s company over to me and got 
me a studio of my own in Hollywood called The 
Keaton Studio. Then I started there on my 
own. 

I understand you made a feature in 1920 
called The Saphead. 

Yes, that’s right. It was before I made one 
of my own two-reelers. Loew’s Incorporated 
bought the Metro studio and its exchanges, and 
one of the first Broadway shows that they 
bought to make a special feature was called 
The Henrietta, and it had starred Douglas Fair- 
banks. 

That was his first film, wasn’t it? 

He took the character but he didn’t tell the 
story of “Henrietta.” He took the character 
called “Berty.” I made that special feature for 
Metro. This was quite a while before it ever 
became Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, because when 
I made my two-reelers then I released through 
Metro. I did, for two years, make shorts, and 
then I went into features in ’22, in Three Ages. 
Wally Beery was the villain in it. It told a 
simple story laid in the stone age; the same 
thing happened in the Roman age and then in 
the modern age. Every sequence of this script 
was repeated, one after the other—just doing 
the same thing, only doing it three different 
ways. 

Which of the two-reel shorts was your fa- 
vorite? 

A picture called Hard Luck. It was the 
biggest laughing two-reeler I ever made, but 
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Our Hospira.ity: 
A characteristic gesture. 


I had two other pets. One was called The Boat, 
where I had a wife and two small boys and I 
built a family cruiser in the cellar of my house 
and had to knock the end of the house out to 
get the boat out, and when I launched the boat 
it sunk. 

Of the features, which is your favorite? 

I have two—The Navigator and The General. 

How do you rate Sherlock Jr. now? 

I like Sherlock. It was a good picture for me. 
It was the trickiest of all the pictures I ever 
made because there were so many camera tricks 
and illusions. We spent an awful lot of time 
getting those scenes. 

How did you ever do the scene on the motor- 
cycle? Is that a camera trick, or were you 
actually— 

No, there’s no camera trick there. 

There is one shot where you can see the 
motorcycle from a distance and see that it isn’t 
attached to anything. How did you manage to 
learn to do that? 

I'd just go out and learn to handle a motor- 
cycle on the handlebars. It wasn’t easy to keep 
a balance. I got some nice spills though, from 
that thing. 

How did the scripts for these features evolve? 

Well, now we will go back to our type of 
pictures. Now when I say “our type” you’ve 
got three people who were making them at that 
time: Chaplin, Harold Lloyd, and myself. 
Until I left my own studio and went to MGM— 
where it was a different proposition—we never 
had a script. 

You never had any kind of a shooting script? 

We never had a script. We didn’t work by 
one. We just got to talking about a story and 
laying out all the material that we could think 
of, and then got it all put together—everybody 
connected with our company knew what we 
were going to shoot, anyway, and we didn’t 
have a schedule. 

How long did it take you to shoot a feature 
in the mid-20s? 

We averaged about eight weeks of shooting. 

And how much did a feature cost? 

Our pictures cost, on the average, about 
twenty or thirty per cent more than the average 
feature—dramatic feature. 


How much would that be as of about 1925? 
Oh, I’d be spending around $210,000—$220.- 


000 to a feature. At the same time Harold 
Lloyd would go higher—he would probably be 
going closer to $300,000. And Chaplin—you 
had no way of telling at all because he was 
liable to quit in the middle of a picture and go 
to Europe, take a trip, start and get lazy and 
only turn out about one picture every two years, 
so I never knew what his costs would run. 

About the dream sequence in Sherlock Jr., 
was this something that you thought of on the 
spur of the moment, or something that had been 
planned out ahead? 

No, it was planned out ahead because we 
had to build a set for that one. 

How was that done—did you have an actual 
screen beforehand on which the characters 
were appearing? 

No. We built what looked like a motion pic- 
ture screen and actually built a stage into that 
frame but lit it in such a way that it looked like 
a motion picture being projected on a screen. 
But it was real actors and the lighting effect 
gave us the illusion, so I could go out of semi- 
darkness into that well-lit screen right from the 
front row of the theater right into the picture. 
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Then when it came to the scene changing on 
me when I got up there, that was a case of 
timing and on every one of those things we 
would measure the distance to the fraction of 
an inch from the camera to where I was stand- 
ing, also with a surveying outfit to get the exact 
height and angle so that there wouldn't be a 
fraction of an inch missing on me, and then we 
changed the setting to what we wanted it to be 
and I got back into that same spot and it over- 
lapped the action to get the effect of the scene 
changing. [See p. 13.—Ed.] 

The illusion is perfect. 

I know it was. I’ve seen it with many an 
audience. 

Speaking of Chaplin and Lloyd and your 
other contemporaries, I wonder if you would 
care to express an opinion of their work as fel- 
low comedians, or tell us which among the other 
comedians were your favorites? 

Well, my favorites—I guess Chaplin, of 
course, was number one. But I liked Harry 
Langdon very much, and I liked an old one 
called Lloyd Hamilton. I liked W. C. Fields. 
Those were my pets, and then probably Lloyd. 

Lloyd actually made the most films, didn’t 

he? 
Yes, he did. He turned out quite a list. He 
was doing the same as I was, he'd make a 
spring release and a fall release—two pictures 
a year. 

How did you pick up the acrobatic skills 
that turn up in such films as Sherlock Jr.? 

Well, I was just a harebrained kid that was 
raised backstage. He tries everything as he 
grows up. If there is a wire-walker this week, 
well he tries walking a wire when nobody’s 
looking. If there’s a juggler, he tries to juggle— 
he tries to do acrobatics—there’s nothing he 
don’t try. He tries to be a ventriloquist—he 
tries to be a juggling fool, a magician—Harry 
Houdini, I tried to get out of handcuffs and 
strait jackets. 

Do you look at your early films—have you 
seen them recently? 

Every now and then I see one. Somebody 
else gets them; I don’t have any prints of them 
any more. 


How did you feel about the coming of sound? 

It didn’t bother me at all. 

You felt that you could function just as well 
in sound? 

Why, sure. The only thing we did in laying 
out our material was to deliberately look for 
action laughs, not dialogue laughs. That has 
always been my fight with the brass. There 
were all these writers, and all these writers 
could think about was funny sayings and puns. 
I'd try to fight those down. 

How do you feel about the comedians who 
have come up since sound? Do you have any 
favorites among people like the Marx Brothers, 
Fields, and Red Skelton? 

Skelton I like very much. Lou Costello I like 
very much. 

Did you like the Marx Brothers’ films? 

Some of them — when they didn’t get too 
ridiculous. 

Well, there you've got a good many verbal 
gags and sometimes— 

That’s Groucho. 

The gags don’t develop as they did in the 
silent comedies and as they certainly did in 
your flms—where you get one gag and you keep 
thinking it is going to end, but it turns into 
something else. 

Oh, yes, we deliberately tried to keep some- 
thing rolling. 

Have you seen any of the work of Jacques 
Tati, the French pantomimist? 

I’ve seen very little of it, only what’s been on 
television. 

How do you feel about him? 

Well, he’s—I don’t know what you'd call him. 
He is just out to be artistic. 

Well, of course I bring him up because he is 
the one person recently who has made a con- 
scious effort to make comedies almost entirely 
without dialogue. I wonder how you feel about 
making a sound comedy — whether they are 
silent comedies with music and sound effects 
added. 

I wouldn’t want to do that today. I still 
would look at it just the same as I looked at it 
when television first got a good hold and they 
put me out to doing half-hour shows. Well, I 
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said, here’s what I’m going to do. We go ahead 
and talk—put all the dialogue in the first fifteen 
minutes—let ’em try for little laughs as we go— 
but for that second fifteen minutes deliberately 
go for places that just don't call for dialogue. 
In other words, we don't go out of our way to 
avoid them, but it is just a natural thing that 
two people busy building something—there’s no 
reason to talk, you just go ahead and build. 
Well, that’s the type of material I looked for. 

If you were making a feature at this time, 
what sort of a film would it be? 

I'd go back to my old format—that’s the way 
I made ‘em before. But I have no intentions of 
doing it. I just don’t think it is worth while any 
more. I think in making a program picture 
today you're just asking for trouble. You can’t 
get your money back. You've got to make an 
Around the World in Eighty Days, The King 
and I, you’ve got to get into one of those big 
things in order to get your money back. I’m 
anxious to see the day when television and the 
motion picture industry marry and set out a sys- 
tem, because it can’t continue the way it is. 
I see only one solution to it. There should be 
paid television, and they could keep the costs 
so low that the poorest man in the world could 
have a television; they can keep the entertain- 
ment that low priced. And in that way you'd 
make pictures exactly the way you used to make 
them before television—I mean you'd think 
nothing of spending a million and a half for a 
program picture. 

What kind of a future do you think screen 
comedy has—what would you expect a really 
good screen comedy of the future would be 
like? 

There won't be any change. Everything 
seems to travel in cycles—it always did. Some 
fellow comes along like Jerry Lewis who gets 
all his laughs talking fast, screaming and mak- 
ing faces and things like that—and he is sure 
top box office for a while; I don’t know but what 
he is still up there. Then along about this time 
when our back is turned, someone like W. C. 
Fields will come along—the funny character 


SHERLOCK Jr.: The girl does not appreciate that 
this, on Keaton’s “frozen pan,” is a loving look. 
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type of comic—and he'll be the rage—and you'll 
find nine more like him working. Then along 
will come another type and he'll be the rage 
for the next five or six years, and everybody 
will try to work like him. 

Did you have imitators yourself? 

Oh, yes. 

Which was the most popular of your fea- 
tures? 

My biggest money-maker was The Naviga- 
tor. And next to that was The General. 

How did Sherlock Jr. stand up? 

Hospitality outgrossed it, Battling Butler out- 
grossed it, College outgrossed it, Steamboat Bill 
outgrossed it. And then at MGM both The 
Cameraman and Spite Marriage outgrossed it. 
It was all right, it was a money-maker, but it 
wasn't one of the big ones. Maybe it was be- 
cause at the time it was released the audience 
didn’t pay so much attention to the trick stunts 
that were in the picture. 

Was there any single film, perhaps one of 
the shorts, that you think did the most for your 
reputation? 


DIVANS 
50 # 
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Perhaps the first short I made, called One 
Week. 

What decided you to go into feature films 
instead of continuing with the shorts? 

Well, because the exhibitor would buy two 
pictures—he’d buy a feature-length picture and 
a short, and he would advertise one of my 
shorts, or Lloyd’s, or Chaplin’s above the fea- 
ture he bought, and of course the feature he 
bought with us was always a second-rater. We 
didn’t get William S. Hart, Mary Pickford, or 
Douglas Fairbanks on the same bill with us. 
We had the second- and third-rate stars on the 
bill with us. Well, for instance if the theater, a 
first-run theater here in Los Angeles was pay- 
ing us $500 a week rental for our short, he was 
probably paying only $500 for the feature. 

So it was mainly a financial decision? 

As long as they were going to advertise us 
above it anyhow—we're the drawing card, we 
might as well get into the feature field and in- 
stead of getting $500 for the picture we take 
$1,500. It makes a difference. 

Do you feel that there is anyone that you 
learned most from in your early days—perhaps 
your father? 

Arbuckle. From the stage it was my father. 

He was quite an acrobat himself? 

Not exactly an acrobat, just a—he was a very 
funny man. 

He appeared in some of your films? 

Yes, I used him. He was the girl’s father in 
Sherlock Jr. 

And then you feel that you learned most from 
Arbuckle later? 

Picture technique I learned from Arbuckle. 
But not from an audience standpoint—I learned 
that for myself and from my father, ‘cause I had 
all that experience. See by the time I'm 21 
years old I'm a vet. 

Was it your father who persuaded you never 
to smile? 

No. Nobody did that. I just simply worked 
that way, because I learned as a kid growing 
up with an audience that I just had to be that 
type of ecomedian—if I laughed at what I did, 
the audience didn't. 

So you stopped laughing? 


Sure. The more serious I turned the bigger 
laugh I could get. So at the time I went into 
pictures, ‘that was automatic —I didn’t even 
know I was doing it. 

Have you ever smiled on the screen? 

I did it for somebody once—just to prove a 
point—that an audience wouldn't like it—and 
they didn’t. We actually went in the projecting 
room when I started to get a reputation from 
film magazines and critics of being a frozen- 
face, a blank pan. We ran our first few pictures 
to see if I had smiled—I was unconscious of it 
and didn’t know it. I hadn’t, so everything was 
fine. 

When you worked with Arbuckle in the 
shorts, was your screen character essentially 
what it was in the later features? 

I worked the same way. I always stayed the 
same way. 

Do you feel that American or European audi- 
ences appreciated your films more? 

I did a bigger business in Europe than I did 
in the United States. I was a box-office draw in 
the darndest country in the world. 

Which was that? 

Russia. I was a bigger box-office attraction 
than Chaplin in Russia. And it waf the one 
country we couldn’t get any money out of. 

You mean you never got any money out of 
Russia? 

No. The limit was $5,000. That went for 
Doug Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, Chaplin—any- 
body—$5,000 was the most you could get. The 
reason for this is that they bought from the 
Berlin Exchange. They rented a picture just to 
play one week in Moscow, and while it was 
there they made a dupe negative and made as 
many prints as they wanted, and they sent them 
all over the country. They paid you $5,000 for 
that one week. 

How about the total gross on an average 
silent feature of yours? 

We'd average between a million and a half 
and two million. 

Were you much aware of what the critics 
were saying about you during the ’20sP Did 
you pay much attention to them? 

I hadn’t because I’d been reading house no- 
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tices since I was born, and was used to that. 
This critic likes you and this one don't, so 
that’s that. I’ve had some good friends. One 
of the best critics I think I had was when Bob 
Sherwood was editor of Life. He was always 
on my side. I could do no wrong for him. The 
majority thought that I was going to develop 
good. The biggest mistake I made in my career 
was leaving my own studio and going to MGM. 
Chaplin warned me, so did Lloyd — but Joe 
Schenck talked me into it. And it wasn’t that 
they didn't try, but those types of pictures and 
those little independent companies working— 
you could do better. There was an old-fash- 
ioned expression that explains the whole thing 
—too many cooks. When they turned me loose 
at MGM, they gave me the entire scenario de- 
partment—there must have been 300—all the 
brass turned gag men for me—and just too 
much help. And I guess it’s silly to say, but it 
is a fact, they warp your judgment in the role 
you re working. 

On the features that you made independent- 
ly, you usually co-directed these— 

Yes. And the majority of them I did alone. 

On the co-direction, did this mean that you 
were directing the scenes in which you yourself 
didn’t appear, or— 

When I did appear. 

The Navigator is co-directed with Donald 
Crisp? 

Yes, that’s right. 

How did thé responsibility for the direction 
break down in a case like that? 

Well, when we first laid out the story of The 
Navigator ahead, a few dramatic scenes at the 
start of it were legitimate and not done in a 
comedy way, and I had mobs stuffed in there, 
such as the cannibal island we got onto, and 
things like that—you get a good dramatic direc- 
tor to take care of those sequences in the pic- 
ture. We won't worry about the comedy part 
of it, we take care of that. We do that. The 
only one mistake we made there, and that was 
Donald Crisp—he was strictly from the D. W. 
Griffith school, a topnotch dramatic man—he 
had just made one of the best pictures for Para- 
mount that year called The Goose Woman. But 
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when he joined us, he turned into a gag man. 
He wasn't interested in the dramatic scenes, he 
was only interested in the cornedy scenes with 
me. Well, that we didn’t want. But we did 
manage to pull through the picture all right. 

When did you start cutting your own films? 

When I started to shoot my own pictures. 
I had learned to cut from Arbuckle. 

He did his own cutting, also? 

Yes. 

Some of your films have more melodramatic 
situations than, say, the Chaplin films—you get 
into very dangerous situations and then get out 
of them. Was this something that you were 
particularly working on? 

Our best format for our type of pictures was 
to start out with the normal situation, maybe 
some little trouble—not enough to handicap us 
for getting little laughs—and introducing our 
characters if we wanted to, getting into situa- 
tions and out of them, but when we got down 
to around about that fourth or fifth reel, we 
would get into something serious and start get- 
ting laughs. And then get out of that situation 
and end up getting our biggest laughs in that 
last reel. That was always the perfect format 
for this type of picture. 

How did you conceive of the screen character 
you usually played? 

That’s not easy. In laying out The Naviga- 
tor for instance, we're going to end by putting 
two people adrift on an ocean liner and it’s a 
dead ship—there are no lights on it, no water, 
nobody to wait on them. Well, all right. Now 
you go back to your first part to establish your 
character. Well if I was a laborer or a poor 
guy, or something like that—it would be no 
hardship for me to be on that ocean liner. But 
if I started out with a Rolls Royce, a chauffeur, 
a footman, a valet, and a couple of cooks and 
everything else to wait on me—and the same 
thing with the girl—in other words, the audi- 
ence knows we were born rich, and never had 
to lift a finger to do anything. Now you turn 
those two people adrift on a dead ship, they’re 
helpless. The same thing as going into the 
Army in making Doughboys. We start in the 
office with a very rich character, well dressed 
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and everything else. Now when you give me 
an Army outfit that I was too small for—every- 
thing was big that they gave me in the Army— 
I'm a misfit, and come to living in the barracks 
and eating in the mess hall, that was a hardship 
to me. But if I'd have been a bum in the first 
place, it would have been an improvement. 
Well, then you lay out your character accord- 
ing to the situations you're going to get into. 

Of course this is very different from Chaplin’s 
character. 

Well, he starts and stays a bum at all times. 
He was handicapped there. He is always a 
bum. 

He was always a bum and Harold Lloyd was 
usually the country boy. 

Who went to the big city to make good. 

There is a consistent character in all your 
films who, for instance, seems to be quite help- 
less with machinery. 

Well, as a rule—I'll take two different comics. 
You took Harold Lloyd off of the farm and you 
put him into the Ford Motor plant in Detroit. 
He would be afraid to touch anything, unless 
he was forced to by one of the foremen or some- 
thing. With me, I would be just as scared of it 
but I would take it for granted that I ought to 
know what I’m doing and to set out immedi- 
ately to try and do it. And of course I'd gum 
it up—that’s what would happen to me, because 
I don't know what I'm doing but I’d make the 
attempt. 

Could you tell of some of your experiences 
in stunting for the filmsP I understand you 
broke your neck at one point. 

They found a fracture—years later—I didn't 
even know it. I was doing a scene in Sherlock. 
I was running along the top of a freight train, 
and I grabbed the rope of a water tower to get 
on the other train, and of course all my full 
weight pulls on the rope and of course I pull 
the spout down and it drenches me with the 
water. Well, when you're up on top of a freight 
car youre up there twelve feet high and that 
water spout is a ten-inch pipe. I didn’t know 
how strong that water pressure was. Well, it 
just tore my grip loose as if I had no grip at all 
and dropped me the minute it hit me. And I 
lit on my back, with my head right across the 


rail—the rail right on my neck. It was a pretty 
hard fall, and that water pushed me down. I’m 
pretty sure that’s when I did it. 

All of the comedians of that time did their 
own stunts, didn’t they? 

Yes. 

Did you ever use a double? 

Only for special things—such as one of a pole 
vault into a second-story window. That’s in 
College. I went and got Lee Barnes from USC— 
he was the Olympic champion. When it comes 
to pole vaulting into a window—I mean, you've 
got to get somebody who knows what they're 
doing. But you know the cop that falls off the 
motorcycle—that was me. 

Oh, that was you, too—your assistant? 

Well, I doubled him because he couldn’t fall 
off the motorcycle, so I took my assistant prop 
man, Ernie Rossetti, and put my clothes on him 
to be on the handlebars and I put Gillette’s 
things on on the back seat and of course fell off. 
I doubled him. There’s a pretty good beating 
in Steamboat Bill—working in front of those 
wind machines is tough. We had six of those 
machines and they were those big Liberty 
motor babies. One of them—in the course of a 
shot of running a truck full of paper boxes— 
about the size of shoe boxes—between me and 
the camera, that wind just emptied all the shoe 
boxes off onto me—just for one shot. We took 
a truck past there once and that one machine 
blew it off the bank, and it rolled into the Sacra- 
mento River. That’s how powerful those wind 
machines are. 


After he stopped making starring features, 
Keaton made a series of shorts, in Hollywood 
and abroad. He worked intermittently, after 
1939, as a gagman for Red Skelton and Lou 
Costello. Skelton’s Watch the Birdie was sup- 
posed to be a remake of Keaton’s The Camera- 
man; Keaton, however, did not take a major 
part in its production and it was, he remarked 
recently, “not in the same class as my picture.” 
Keaton has also made television and nightclub 
appearances, and has had bit parts in Sunset 
Boulevard, Limelight, and Around the World 
in Eighty Days. 
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